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Dr. Mookerji's study of Local Government in Ancient India, supple- 
ments the last title and covers some of the same historical ground, but 
more fully. It is drawn from epigraphical sources and reveals a unique 
system of local government. 

Dr. Mann's Life and Labour in a Deccan Village is a monograph 
of the economic life of a village near the Poona Agricultural College 
and gives detailed statistical evidence with regard to the system of farm 
management and the standard of living, as well as much information on 
the social situation. 

Dr. Slater's studies of South Indian villages, consist of economic and 
social studies of a number of villages made by himself and his students, 
and give a wealth of detail compiled with social insight. A schedule used 
in making the studies is given and they form a model for such studies 
by others. Although they deal more largely with the economic side 
of village life, the social situation is well described, though more from 
a structural than a functional standpoint. If teachers in all parts of 
the world could secure such studies through their students and the 
best of them could be so edited and published, we would soon have real 
sources for the comparative study of the present social significance of the 
rural community. 

Dwight Sanderson 

Cornell University 

A Lithuanian Village. By Leon Kobrin. New York: Brentano's, 
1920. Pp. x+193. $i-75- 
This is a volume of sketches which introduces us into the intimate 
life of Jewish community in a Lithuanian village. Aside from the liter- 
ary charm of the sketches themselves, the book is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the cultural backgrounds of the most enterprising 
and vigorous elements among our recent immigrants, the Russian and 
Polish Jew. In recent years a number of autobiographies like that of 
Rose Cohen's Out of the Shadow and Mary Antin's The Promised Land 
have introduced us into the inner life of the Ghetto as it is reflected in 
the life of the younger generation of Jewish immigrants in this country. 
These sketches, first published in Yiddish for a Jewish audience with 
whom the memories of the old country are still fresh, take the reader 
back, in a series of vivid pictures, into the life of the village from which 
our Mary Antins, Rose Cohens, and all the younger generation who have 
contributed so much to the literature of our cosmopolitan New York 
lif e sprang. An introduction by the translator indicates that the author 
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of these sketches has a long literary history as a playwright, story 
writer, and translator in the Yiddish. This is the first of his books, all 
of which were written in this country, to be translated into English. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



The Principles of Ante-natal and Post-natal Child Physiology, Pure 
and Applied. By W. M. Feldman. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1920. Pp. xxvii+694. $10.50. 

This book may be regarded as of decided interest to the sociologist 
for two reasons, among others. First, it illustrates liberally the tendency 
of the sciences to become quantitative instead of merely qualitatively 
descriptive. Many pages — almost whole chapters — are given over to 
mathematical formulae and equations which express the data of the 
physiological processes in such form that they can be employed by the 
clinician and practitioner, as well as the research man. What has 
already happened in physics and chemistry is in process in physiology, 
which is now being made over largely into pure and applied mathematics. 
Similar tendencies are, of course, within view in sociology, but they still 
remain largely tendencies because of the continued lack of adequate 
mathematical method. 

The second value of this book to the sociologist is the abundant 
material here afforded for pushing the analysis of environmental influ- 
ences back into the earliest stages of the development of the child. Such 
data are here made available to the sociologist without the necessity of 
going laboriously through a mass of materials scattered through many 
reports, bulletins, and journals in several languages. As an example of 
method of organization the book may also be suggestive to the sociologist. 

L. L. Bernard 
University of Minnesota 



Christian Socialism, 1848-18 54. By Charles A. Raven, M.A., 

Fellow and Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. New 

York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 396. $6.50. 

This is an admirable piece of historical writing. The Christian 

Socialist Movement though apparently restricted and short-lived takes 

an encyclopedic importance under the treatment of the author since he 



